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The steersman of the five provinces, 

It is difficult to praise him as he deserves. 

Every degree above my head 

That he possesses, is the better for me, 
In the spacious mansion of polished stones 
My best poetry he has deserved. 

I have now come under your Grace, 

From my afflictions I pray you liberate me; 

For every lock you have a key, 

Might and right you have — liberate me 1 

Thou illustrious first Duke of the Gaels, 
From every danger I pray thee relieve me ; 
I am under arrest — certainly it is injustice; 
Perform a good act towards me — liberate me. 

I am a poor little, silly, sickly, old friar, 
Extend to me thy right hand — do good, 
The servant of my King, and no traitor; 
I am under arrest, what is this but misery? 

Traitors are at large, and I am in fetters; 
Great is the oppression — relieve me from it ; 
Thou descendant of the brave men out of Ormond, 
Write in our behalf — relieve me! 

The foregoing curious letter was recently found among 
the papers of Lord Ormond, who, through the influence of 
Mr. Graves, of Kilkenny, kindly consented to permit Dr. Todd 
to exhibit it to the Academy. The letter is sealed with the 
impression of a groat of one of the Edwards. 



Mr. Benmohel read a paper as preface and abstract of his 
work, " Etymological Criticism." He stated that his object 
was, to correct erroneous assertions regarding some, and re- 
store identifying kindred to such other words as seem be- 
reaved of every connexion, through the vast ravages of ages 
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and tongues, strictly adhering to historical facts, and evidence 
of etymology, properly so called.' 

Whether by thus disposing of genuine titles and pedigrees, 
which, though varying in dignity of extraction, shall he equal 
in that of truth, the Author's heraldic services shall deser- 
vedly engage the attention of readers, the following few exam- 
ples will probably decide. 

1. Aghast occurs in the eighth century as ackmt. Schilteri 
Glossarium, p. 18, shows that it meant abhorrence, disgust, not 
merely moral but also physical, as in Levit. xv. 25. Otfried 
(ninth century) spells it akust, our agast, without the h. He 
has also unkust, the first trace of uncouth. A glossary of 1482 
renders unkust with untugend (un-virtue) and ungeslacht 
(degenerate). The last Lexicon that treats of those words 
defines achust, quod est rejiciendum, impuritas ; but chust, 
without the prefix, quod est eligendum, purum, probatum ; 
chust, kust, being the first source of our word choice, of cur 
in curmudgeon (which see), and of the German Chur, Kuhr, 
kuhren {Churfurst, Willkuhr), kiesen, erkoren, &c. The flat 
German (Plattdeutsch) has afkeesen (choose off, declare off), 
reject, resign, for which the high dialect would say abkiesen (it 
occurs in Frisch, Berlin, 1741, p. 170); and whilst the ah of 
the latter was at one time simply a (see Schilteri Glossarium, 
asneita-abschneiden), the «/"of the former is our off; but since 
this latter is never used as a verbal prefix, we abide by the 
mere a instead of off, in words like ago (agone), alight, aloof, 
atistaff (see Distaff), awkward, &c. Should this remark obtain 
the reader's assent in considering these words with me in their 
turn hereafter, we may then venture to suppose that the said 
vowel produced a verb, to awn (to keep off), of which the 
word awning is still in use. See Disgust and Cochrane. 

2. Apricot. The word biccoora, " hasty fruit," of Es. 
xxviii. 4, when, with slight changes and the article, made 

Arabic, becomes iaSoJ! albakeerat ; this, perverted by the 
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Spaniards into Albarcoque, suffered further changes in Apri- 
kose, abricot, apricock, &c. That the Romans called the same 
fruit not merely after its country (see Gibbon, chap, ii.), but 
likewise its precocious nature, appears from Dioscoridcs, i.166. 

3. Bacon. Anno 813 the plural baccones occurs, but the 
Latin singular has no n. It proceeds from the Dutch backe, 
the valued part of the hog, mature for bacon, being his back, 
in which state, accordingly, we find his name in Latin bacha- 
rus ; flat German, bach-beest : Spanish, cerdo de muerte, dif- 
ferent from cerdo de vida, as still allowed to live. 

4. Blackguard. Of the seven French words, begards, be- 
guard, begueule, beguelerie, beguin, beguine, beguinage, only 
two appear in English, namely, biggin (beguin), and beguard ; 
this the untutored speaker, to accommodate his immediate 
intelligence, has changed into blackguard, joining other for- 
mations of his, beefeater, bridegroom, &c. Chronicles and 
glossaries abound with the various names and scandal of those 
conversas and conversi sine voto monastico, &c., who lived by 
begging, preaching, &c. Among their multifarious verbal off- 
spring (see also Bribe) there are none harmless except biggin, 
as worn by the female portion called beguina, begyne, begge- 
wine, &c. ; who, being sorores converse, were consequently also 
novitise, and this novitiate of their's was rendered German by 
the verb beginnen, to begin, whence their name. The Latin 
name of the men occurs as Begardi, Beghardi, &c. ; con ver- 
sus in German being bekehrt, formerly bekahrt (comp. gelahrt 
for gelehrt, in Gothe's Egmont, ii. 1), of the verb bekehren, 
to convert. The root of this verb, very frequent in German, 
is thus discoverable in three English words, awkward, black- 
guard, and churn. 

5. Burden answers to Bilrde and Bourdon. In songs on 
Aurelian, his soldiers repeated " mille, mille, mille occidit," 
such humming repetition was called fremitus, whence fredon, 
bourdon. 
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6. Cochrane. This personal name can have signified Elec- 
tus. Rhabanus Maurus (ninth century) writes kachoran, 
which in modern German would be gekoren. See the word 
Aghast, where the participle erkoren is mentioned. 

7. Dairy, from metairie. See Curmudgeon and Distaff. 

8. Harbinger. Warburge, a guarantee, personal security 
for fulfilment, accomplishment, &c, was composed of war, 
alluding to existence and truth (war and wahr sound alike), 
— as in gewahr werden (become aware), gewahren, grant, ac- 
complish, &c, — and Biirge. This latter being exchanged for 
mann, and war gradually for war, wa.hr, gewahr, &c, the 
compound now is Gewahrsmann, voucher, &c. ; so that neither 
it nor harbinger can now be used in the original sense of an 
officer appointed by law or mutual agreement. Another ob- 
solete compound with both terminations is salburge and sal- 
mann (Du Cange has saleburgio), the first syllable of which 
is our sale, sell, and sel in handsel, which word occurs in old 
German, as handsal or handsaal, and is explained by promissio 
stipulata manu facta, sal having a more general meaning, such 
as giving up, delivery. 

9-11. Lad, Lass, Lewd (Leud). These words, of which the 
first two are not noble enough to satisfy children of high rank, 
and the last even synonymous with vulgar, were originally 
(together with other terms) used among the ancient Germans 
to designate the people, or third class, lidi, lati, lassi, leudi, 
Sue. ; whence still the Russian liudi, and the German Leute, both 
without a singular, which occurs, however, in Lex Burgun- 
diorum, xviii. : " Quicunque Burgundio optimatis vel medio- 
cris cum alicujus filia se copulaverit," &c, "Leudis vero si hoc 
praesumpserit facere," &c. The plural of this was leudes. It 
may join the Greek laos, or the word laut (loud), the less re- 
spectable being generally more noisy and turbulent. From the 
same class, called also ruoda (root, uprooring, weeding, ren- 
dering land arable), the French have their roturier. 
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1 2. Mast, the name for the fattening substance, then applied 
to its parent tree, when on board a ship, Mastbaum, or simply 
mast, may find in remote climes and ages such relatives whose 
family likeness shall be a labial joining a dental, or s. Thus 
the Russians have maslo for fat, butter, and their progenitors 
in the fertile Ukraine were called Basfarnae. The famous 
Basanitis, Batanaea, jttQ, with its rich pastures (4 Mos. xxxii., 
Amos, iv., Ez. xxxix., Ps. xxii.) and forests of oak (Es. ii., 
Zach. xi., Ez. xxvii.), which has changed bs into rns in Chal- 
dee (Ps. xii. 13) and Syriac (Eph. Syr. ii. p. 1), may be 
compared to the bs in D12M, which occurs thrice (1 Kings, iv., 
Es. L, and Prov. xv.). Both these substantives find no deri- 
vation, but, instead of comparing, withFreytag (see his Hist. 
Halebi, p. 50), the Arabic &i>, it may be observed that 
bwn, like coquere, serves both for preparing food and ripen- 
ing ; also in Turkish bsl means to nourish ; the later Hebrew 
has DtSD (Greek, fatme, crib), to fatten, after which the labial 
followed by t, d, will be more common, futter, food, &c, 
although the primitive verb, esse (essen), vesci, the Sanscrit 

■^Vj have the s, to which may be added pascere, pastum, feist 
inGerman, and the Italian basta. 

13. Ouch. Fragment of piedouche, peduccio, a neat little 
pedestal, or foot-stool. 

li. Pagoda, jj£y, Put-kada, idol-temple, for which Put 
the Persians prefer But, coming nearer to ^l| (budh) of the 

Sanscrit This, from being the root for wisdom (even 
fh[Z wifiBen, wise, wistful, &e.) and pure knowledge, became 
strongly tinctured with carnal knowledge when Jaina (3[w$ 
ginoxn&i, gigno, &c.) was confounded with Buddha, whence But 
means not only idol, but also God, truth. If the defiling Path- 
bag, aana (Dan. i. 8), supposing it originated in «TO'*Tt"3T 

o 
(Budh-bhoj), or Buddh-food, contains p for b, the corruption 
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has been assisted by the casual circumstance that the Hebrew 
for bread is Path. 

It is possible that Buddhistical principles, in their purity, 
and those of Zoroaster, wherein divinity and nature are con- 
ceived together in the all-enlivening Mithra, fire and light, are 
identical ; although Ammian. Marcellin, xxxiii. 6, mentions the 
Brahmans instead. See Gibbon, ch. 8. 

15. Prill, or Brill, Britt, Turbot, probably describes the 
peculiar motion of the fish, which belongs to the pleuronec- 
tes, since prill and purl were used alike. See Stowe's Survey 
of London : " In 1598 was set up an image of Diana, and 
water, &c, prilling from her breast." 

16. Skald was the title of a man who combined the arts 
of a genuine minstrel, able to perform his own composition, 
with the knowledge of a divine, historian, &c. The letters 
ski (scl), conveying the idea of division, decision, distinction, 
are thus used not only of ideas, as in skald, skill, but bo- 
dily, in skull, from the division on its surface, and shilling, the 
Northern skilling (our penny in value), it being the change, or 
the small coin which divides the larger piece, and called ac- 
cordingly Scheide-munze, the Danish skille-mjnt (y sounds like 
ii, the French u). This etymology seems to admit of further 
extension, scald {separation of the skin through the action of 
hot fluid), unless it be from caldo (calidus), shell, scale, &c. 

17. Spunge. The Idioticon Hamburgense gives " Sibun- 
gen gahn," go to extremity, ruin, die, &c, and sibungen as a 
low corruption of " si bona," the beginning of a cantio sepul- 
chralis. Compare also Hudibras, i., canto 3 : 

This any man may sing or say, 
P the ditty call'd What if a Day ? 

18. Tattoo implies la retraite, or battre la retraite, but ex- 
presses (with t for p), — after the obsolete manner of saying 
*' make the door to," for the modern "shut the door," — tap- 
too, meaning that the tap is to be closed. 
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19. Topsyturvy. Topside-horway. Spencer writes topside- 
turvy, but the Anglo-Saxon horvee, horwet, &c., sufficiently 
accounts for the last two syllables, as meaning dirty road 
(dirt-way, which is the middle of the road) ; the entire being 
conceived with the idea of a person on horseback tumbling 
headlong into the mud. See Garlick, Ghastly, and Hoary. 

20. Yellowhammer . Omit the h, and take ammer as the 
German, related to our ember, and descriptive of the colour 
of that bird, the more specific Goldammer. 



Mr. Donovan read the first part of a paper on the early al- 
chemical and chemical physicians. 

The principal subjects treated of in Mr. Donovan's paper 
were as follow : — Professions of the alchemists ; origin of al- 
chemy ; its effects on chemistry ; alchemical books burned by 
Diocletian ; alchemy amongst the Romans ; first works on al- 
chemy ; treatises of Jamblicus, Heliodorus, and Synesius ; 
Gcber the first alchemistic physician ; effect of alchemy on 
his opinions ; the universal medicine of Geber anticipated by 
Empedocles ; Albertus Magnus the most celebrated of the al- 
chemistic physicians, and a bishop ; his learning ; his brazen 
figure which spoke ; Pope John XXII. first practised and 
then proscribed alchemy ; Raymond Lully ; his character and 
acquirements; made gold in England for Edward I., which 
was coined at the mint ; Arnold Villanova ; his learning ; made 
gold at Rome which stood the test ; his knowledge of medi- 
cine ; proclamation of Edward III. for the services of alche- 
mists ; Pietro d'Apono ; his high character as a physician and 
enormous fees ; alchemy and chemistry of King Charles II. ; 
his extreme poverty ; Act of Parliament of Henry IV. against, 
yet patents granted for its practice by Henry VI., in order to 
pay off crown debts, contrarily to the Act ; fifteenth century 
teemed with alchemists ; 4000 writers on the art ; state alche- 
mist and state physician in every court of Europe ; Basil 

vol. v. G 



